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Addington,  Mr,  tlie  inefficiency  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  with  the 
exception  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  439 — his  opposition  to  the  Board  of 
Naval  Enquiry,  441 — his  resignation,  442. 

Alfieri  studied  the  oral  language  of  Tuscany  that  he  might  write  pure 
Italian,  456. 

Alphonso,  of  Aragon,  established  the  Pugliese  dialect  in  the  states  of 
Naples,  459. 

Ameers  of  Hyderabad,  terms  imposed  on,  by  the  ‘  Revised  Treaty  ’  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  490-491. 

Antoinette,  Marie,  sent  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  Robespierre’s  wishes,  281 — authorities  given,  i6. — motion 
in  Convention  that  she  should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  282 — one  of  Barcre’s  earliest  and  most 

illustrious  victims,  ih _ deliberate  falsehoods  written  by  Barere  on 

Ibis  point,  283. 

Arnold,  Dr,  character  of  his  historical  enquiries,  8. 

Assiento  Contract,  for  the  traffic  in  slaves,  400. 

B 

Bandinel,  James,  Esq.,  History  of  the  slave  trade,  396-406. — See  Slave 
Trade. 

Barere,  Bertrand,  Memoirs  of — when  compared  with  “  his  own  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Mountain,”  was  a  man  of  consummate  and  universal 
depravity,  276-278— the  Memoirs  meagre  and  uninteresting,  and  fur¬ 
nish  no  refutation  of  charges  brought  against  him,  279 — when  born 
and  where  educated,  284 — his  marriage,  285 — his  first  visit  to 
Paris,  286 — conducts  himself  with  levity  and  servility,  ih. — perpetu¬ 
ally  changing  his  views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  government,  ib. — 
elected  by  his  own  province  as  a  representative  of  the  third  estate, 
287 — part  taken  by  Barere  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  ib. 
—his  qualifications  for  such  a  scene,  288 — leaves  the  monarchical 
and  joins  the  republican  party,  289 — was  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the 
Palace  of  Justice,  290 — leaves  Paris  for  the  south  of  France,  290 — 
reasons  why  the  new  constitution  of  1791  would  not  work,  ib.— 
European  coalition  against  the  Revolution,  291 — war  on  the  part 
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of  France  at  first  defensive,  ib. — first  proceedings  of  Convention, 
292-293 — all  united  against  total  aholition  of  royalty,  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  294 — representatives  separated  into  two 
great  parties  called  Girondists  or  Brissotines,  and  the  Mountain, 
295 — account  of  their  separate  virtues  and  vices,  296 — Barere 
belonged  to  the  former,  296 — bow  they  severally  acted  in  reference 
to  the  Revolution,  296-297 — influence  of  General  Dumourier’s  de¬ 
fection,  301 — crisis  betwixt  hostile  parties,  302 — operations  of  the 
mob  of  Paris,  302 — vacillation  of  Barere,  ib. — Mountain  party  exact 
pledges  of  him,  completely  providing  against  bis  apostasy,  305 — moves 
the  execution  of  his  old  friends,  ib. — moves  that  the  Queen  be  brought 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  306 — his  peculiar  address  in  using  the 
phraseology  then  common,  307 — supports  Robespierre’s  atrocious  mo¬ 
tion  at  the  trial  of  the  Girondists,  308 — their  execution,  308-309 — 
Reign  of  Terror  commenced  and  described,  308-312 — cruelties  thereof 
never  surpassed,  3 12 — his  delight  in  the  most  licentious  and  horri¬ 
fying  scenes  312-317— ever  thinking  of  new  massacres,  220 — the 
calamities  of  which,  bad  they  been  executed,  impossible  to  estimate, 
320-321-322 — Robespierre’s  infamous  decree,  seconded  by  Barere, 
to  convict  without  the  examination  of  witnesses,  323-324 — Barere 
declared  against  Robespierre;  proposed  to  have  him  and  his  ac¬ 
complices  cut  off  without  a  trial,  325 — remarks  on  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things,  326-327-328  —  Convention  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  twenty-one,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  Billaud, 
Collot,  and  Barere,  329 — Barere’s  defence,  ib. — order  given  for  his 
imprisonment  in  the  dreary  island  of  Oleron,  330 — almost  torn  to 
pieces  in  his  journey  thither,  331 — brought  from  it,  and  confined  at 
Saintes,  332 — in  vain  Barere  solicited  from  the  Convention  a  re¬ 
mission  of  his  sentence,  ib. — escaped  to  Gascony,  and  chosen  by 
that  province  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who 
rejected  him  unanimously,  333 — in  extreme  danger  at  Bordeaux,  ib. 
— escaped  about  the  time  Bonaparte  returned  from  Egypt  to  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  334 — sought  the  favour  of  the  First  Consul,  and  bow 
he  obtained  it,  335 — employed  by  him  as  a  writer  and  a  spy,  336-339 
— suspected  by  Government  of  what  is  called  double  treason  ;  spies 
set  upon  him,  and  ordered  not  to  come  within  twenty  leagues  of  Paris, 

340- --afterwards  employed  in  the  meanest  political  drudgery,  ib. — 
indefatigable  as  a  journalist  and  pamphleteer,  though  not  successful, 

341 —  bis  literary  power  estimated,  342 — gradually  lost  Bonaparte’s 
patronage,  342-343— effect  this  had  upon  him,  344 — his  conduct  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  344 — during  the  hundred 
days,  chosen  by  bis  native  province  to  be  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives;  there  treated  with  general  aversion,  345 — banished 
from  France,  and  retired  to  Belgium,  ib. — after  the  Revolution  of  July 
1830,  he  returned  to  France,  and  resided  in  Gascony,  346 — involved 
in  domestic  lawsuits,  and  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  ib. — his  death, 
and  age  when  he  died,  ib.r—ao  loss  in  forming  a  just  account  of  his 
life,  ib. — remarks  on  his  character,  and  of  the  part  bis  biographer 
has  acted  in  attempting  to  eulogize  one  so  infamous,  351. 
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Baxter  Sy  Richard,  denunciation  of  the  slave  trade,  400. 

Belcher  Sy  Captain  Sir  Edward,  voyage  round  the  world,  40 — collection 
of  specinaens  of  natural  history  which  he  brought  home  are  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  40 — his  narrative  contains  little  information,  41 — islands  he 
visited,  41-42 — his  account  of  Oahu  Island,  42-44 — of  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  47-50 — of  Raratonga  Island,  65 — of  the  Fijee  Islands ;  ac¬ 
cuses  them  of  being  cannibalists,  65-66. 

Bibky  English — version  of,  is  a  pure  model  of  the  language,  455. 
Bonaparte,  the  Five  Hundred  turned  by,  out  of  their  hall,  334 — be¬ 
came  absolute  monarch  of  France  under  the  name  of  First  Consul,  ib. 
— his  protection  solicited  by  Barere,  ib. — how  Bonaparte  viewed  the 
Revolution,  ib. — employed  Barere  as  one  of  bis  writers  and  spies,  335 
— his  remark  to  O’Meara  about  Barere,  ib. — discards  him,  343 — he 
abdicates  the  throne,  345. 

Bowen — his  gallant  conduct,  416 — Sir  J.  Jervis’s  continued  regard  fur 
him,  424. 

Bowring^s  Report  on  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union,  105 — See 
German  ZoUverein. 

Brenton,  Captain,  his  pretensions  as  a  biographer  of  Lord  St  Vincent, 
408 — he  accompanies  him  to  France,  449 — the  portrait  given  in  his 
work  a  perfect  satyr,  453. 

Britain,  Great,  accused  of  an  all-grasping  disposition  to  plant  colonies 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  45-46 — this  refuted  by  showing  the  pos¬ 
sessions  it  has  given  up,  46-47. 

Buzacott,  Mr,  missionary  at  Raratonga  Island — high  state  of  civilization 
he  has  brought  it  into,  65. 

C 

Cadiz,  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  there,  426 — the  prompt  and  severe 
measures  of  Lord  St  Vincent  for  its  suppression,  427 — their  success, 
429. 

Ca/ico  PrtM/fng'  — condition  of  the  young  children  employed  in,  139 — 
excluded  from  the  opportunities  of  education,  ib. 

Carnot’s,  M.  Hippolyte,  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  Barere,  275-276 — 
much  to  blame  in  matter  of  the  Memoirs,  280 — answerable  for  Ba- 
rere’s  want  of  veracity,  ib. — must  have  known  that  the  very  Moniteur 
to  which  Barere  dared  to  appeal,  contained  such  falsehoods,  283-~ex- 
ceeding  baseness  of  Barere,  the  only  thing  on  which  they  throw  much 
light,  284 — bis  abuse  of  England,  319 — his  defence  of  the  Jacobin 
administration  ridiculous,  347 — concluding  review  of  his  work,  351. 
Catalan  language,  its  rile  and  corruption,  467-470. 

Charles  II.,  his  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  74 — Andrew  Marvell’s 
parody  on  his  speeches,  90-91. 

China — British  embassies  to,  62 — Dutch,  ib. — America,  ib. 

Childrens  Employment — reports  of  the  commission  on,  130-156. 
Churchmen,  High — intolerant  views  they  held  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  81-83. 

Coal  Mines — condition  of  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  in. 
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133-134 — comparison  of  the  growth  of  colliers,  and  those  employed 
in  agriculture,  135 — diseases  engendered  by  the  employment,  135- 
136 — their  moral  and  religious  condition  appalling — in  regard  to  edu¬ 
cation,  136-137 — and  religion,  137-139 — great  improvement  effected 
by  the  Dissenters  in  the  South  Gloucestershire  coal-6eld,  138. 

Cockburn,  Sir  George,  the  only  survivor  of  a  brilliant  group  introduced 
at  the  same  time  to  Lord  St  Vincent,  422 — assists  Nelson  at  the 
battle  of  St  Vincent,  and  conveys  him  to  the  flag-ship,  425. 

Combinations  among  workmen  must  be  repressed,  254>.255. 

Commercial  Tariffs,  105. — See  German  ZoUverein. 

Condorcet — his  eminence  as  a  mathematician,  and  in  ethical  and  political 
sciences,  294 — viewed  by  philosophers  as  rightful  heir  to  their  de¬ 
ceased  sovereign  D’Alembert,  ib. — committed  suicide  by  swallowing 
opium,  309. 

Corday,  Charlotte — her  murder  of  Marat,  303 — remarks]on  her  bold  act, 
318 — Pitt  acquitted  of  all  blame  in  Marat’s  death,  ib.' 

Cotton  Goods,  manufacture  of,  in  Germany  has  advanced  rapidly — to 
what  due,  115-1 16— decrease  of  the  export  of  British  printed  cottons 
to  Germany,  116 — duty  levied  by  German  ZoUverein  on,  115-117. 

Croft,  Bishop — merits  of  his  pamphlet^  entitled  ‘  The  Naked  Truth, 
&c.,’  88-89. 

Crusade,  First — its  influeuce  in  extending  Christianity  and  civilization 
28-30. 

Custine,  Marquis  de,  Russie  en  1839,  par. — See  Russia. 

D 

D'Alembert — considered  by  philosophers  of  France  as  their  sovereign, 
294. 

Danton — possessed  of  kindly  feelings,  but  capable  of  great  crimes,  277 — 
strove  in  vain  to  repair  the  evil  of  the  Revolution — manfully  en¬ 
countered  death,  313. 

David’s,  M.,  of  Angers,  Memoirs  of  Bertrand  Barere,  276-277 — See 
Barire. 

Denmark — in  1792,  absolutely  prohibited  the  slave  trade  among  her 
subjects,  403. 

Divorce — facility  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  Prussia,  185— 
grounds  of,  185-186. 

Dove's,  John,  Life  of  Andrew  Marvell,  68— character  of,  70.— See 
Marvell. 

Doyle,  Bishop,  his  evidence  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  209. 

Dudevant,  Madame — noble  ends  she  has  in  view  in  her  writings,  160. 

Duelling  in  Russia,  both  a  civil  and  military  offence,  374. 

Dumourier,  General — must  be  reckoned  among  the  allies  of  the  Gironde, 
or  high  popular  party,  295 — tidings  of  his  defection  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  Girondists,  301 — his  treason  loudly  execrated,  ib. 

E 

Education  Board  in  Ireland  considered,  242-247. — See  Ireland. 
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Education,  want  of,  and  want  of  employment,  at  the  root  of  all  the  re¬ 
mediable  evils  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  151-153. 

Education,  Secular,  nature  and  objects  of,  155*156. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  conduct  towards  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  reviewed, 
482,  544. — See  Scinde. 

Ellison,  Captain — the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the  mutineers  at  Cadiz, 
and  their  treatment  by  Lord  St  Vincent,  427. 

England,  History  of — by  French  historians,  3. 

English  Tongue — needlessly  encumbered  with  words  borrowed  from  the 
learned  languages,  455 — its  purity  sustained  by  the  uneducated  class¬ 
es,  ib. — provincialisms  of,  470-471 — materials  amassed  for  forming  a 
general  dictionary  of  provincialisms  of  Great  Britain,  471-473 — im¬ 
portance  of  the  English  language,  475. 

F 

Factories — condition  of  children  employed  at,  130-132 — comparison  of 
the  growth  of  those  employed  in,  and  those  not  in  factories,  135 — 
health  of  the  factory  population  decidedly  superior  to  the  labouring 
poor  otherwise  employed,  148-149 — their  education  better  than  that 
of  the  rural  districts,  149. 

Farms  in  Ireland — competition  for,  193-196. 

Faulknor,  Commander,  his  intrepid  conduct  before  Fort  Bourbon,  420 
— his  promotion  in  consequence,  421 — his  last  and  desperate  battle,  ib. 

Feet — physiognomy  of  the,  considered,  184. 

Fijee  Islands — the  inhabitants  of,  accused  of  being  cannibals,  65,  66. 

France — Dialects  of,  463-465 — the  provinces  in  which  the  Langue  d'oil 
is  spoken,  466 — those  in  which  the  Langue  d'oc  is  the  dialect,  466- 
467 — the  Languedocien  poets  Goudelin  and  Jasmin,  467 — rise  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Catalan  language,  467-470. 

France,  Histoire  de,  par  M.  Michelet,  1 — surpasses  Germany  in  the 
importance  of  her  historical  literature,  2-4 — the  history  of  civilisation 
in  France,  is  that  of  civilisation  in  Europe,  12 — the  foundation  of 
her  people  rests  on  the  Gaelic  race,  18 — Roman  institutions  and 
ideas  more  rapidly  took  root  in,  than  in  any  other  province  of  the 
empire,  ib. — great  variety  of  national  peculiarities  which  characterise 
it,  20-21. 

Franciscan  orders — their  rise,  career,  and  character,  33-35. 

French — proceedings  of,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  42-67. 

French  Convention,  and  Committee  of  Public  Safety — its  virtue  severe¬ 
ly  tried,  276 — its  first  proceedings  unanimous,  292 — royalty  abolished 
by  acclamation,  291 — appoints  committee  of  twenty -one  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  Billaud,  Collot,  and  Barere,  329 — its  order  about 
their  imprisonment  executed,  330. — See  Barere. 

French  and  Irish — strong  resemblance  in  their  national  character, 

17. 


G 

German,  ancient  dialect  the  language  of  Sette-Comuni,  4i63. 
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German  ZoUverein,  105 — declared  value  of  British  goods  taken  by 
Germany,  106 — importance  of  this  market  to  Britain,  107 — history 
of  the  association  of  the  States,  108-112 — tariflF  of  duties  it  enforces, 
112-114 — duty  upon  British  cotton  manufactures,  115 — has  decreas¬ 
ed  the  export,  llO — duty  on  cotton  twist,  117 — additional  protec¬ 
tion  demanded  by  the  States,  117-118 — duty  on  woollen  manufac¬ 
tures,  118-119 — ^uty  on  iron,  119 — protection  demanded  by  the  min¬ 
ing  interest,  120 — quantity  of  iron  admitted  into  the  States,  121— 
What  are  the  best  means  of  improving  British  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Zoll?  122 — Ist,  by  negotiation,  122-125 — second,  by 
retaliation,  or  increase  of  duty  on  German  productions,  125-126 — 
third,  by  the  revision  of  our  Bnancinl  system,  127-128 — duty  levied 
on  sugar,  tea,  &c.,  by  the  ZoUverein  and  British  tariffs,  127 — difference 
of  duties  levied  by  these  States  not  in  the  Union  and  by  the  Zoll,  128- 
129. 

German  writers  deficient  as  original  novelists,  127 — social  intercourse 
in,  stands  on  a  sound  rational  basis,  187 — curious  points  of  difference 
between,  and  those  of  Britain,  187-188. 

Girondists  or  Brissotines — name  of  one  of  the  political  parties  in  France, 
294 — had  in  their  connexion  some  of  the  most  learned,  active,  and 
eloquent  men  of  France,  ih. — their  errors  neither  few  or  small ;  supe¬ 
rior,  however,  to  every  other  party,  except  in  decision,  295 — resolved 
on  total  abolition  of  royalty,  and  in  establishing  republicanism,  ib. — 
length  they  went  with  the  revolutionary  movement,  ib. — wherein  com¬ 
mendable,  ib.  and  297 — wherein  different  from  Mountain  party,  ih.  and 
298 — received  a  heavy  blow  in  the  defection  of  General  Dumourier, 
301 — conflict  betwixt  them  and  other  parties,  302 — trial  of  some 
accused  Girondists,  who  are  put  to  death,  309 — their  murder  by  Barere 
referred  to,  348. 

Goldonis  Comedies,  those  written  in  the  Venetian  dialect  are  the  most 
successful,  456,  457. 

Goudelin,  the  Languedocien  poet  characterized,  467. 

Grdjln  Faustine — by  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn — analysis  of,  167* 
179. 

Gregory  (Pope)  VII — acted  right  in  his  contest  with  the  State,  and 
his  reform  in  the  Church,  26. 

Guizot,  M. — historical  writings  of,  analysed,  9-13 — contrasted  with  M. 
Michelet,  13. 


Hahn-Hahn,  the  Countess,  writings  of — sketch  of  her  life,  157,  158 — 
considered  as  a  novelist,  158,  159 — analogy  between  her  writings  and 
those  of  Madame  Dudevant,  (George  Sand,)  leading  ideas  she  pro¬ 
mulgates,  that  although  we  may  not  be  contented  or  constant  we  may 
be  true,  160-167 — analysis  of  her  novel  of  Grdjin  Faustine,  167-179 
— the  plot  of  Ulrich  shows  a  want  of  settled  aim  or  purpose,  180-185 — 
attaches  considerable  importance  to  the  physiognomy  of  the  feet,  184 
— her  writings  show  that  public  opinion  in  Germany  is  in  a  loose  state 
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regarding  marriage,  185-186 — conception  and  plot  of  her  other  novels, 
186-187 — her  book  of  travels,  188. 

Hartshorne's,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Salupia  Antique,  454. 

Historical  research — tendency  of  the  age  to,  1 — Germany  and  France  have 
attained  the  greatest  progress  in  this  study,  2 — superiority  of  France 
to  Germany  in  this  department,  2-4 — three  distinct  stages  in  histori¬ 
cal  enquiry,  4-8 — these  analysed  in  the  writings  of  M.  Thierry,  8,  9 — 
and  of  M.  Guizot,  9-13. 

I 

Ireland — one  of  the  most  painful  subjects  which  can  be  approached,  189 — 
position  of  her  people  at  the  present  time,  190 — its  division  into  two 
social  divisions,  north  and  south,  191 — its  evils  are  of  the  material  or 
physical,  and  moral,  192 — the  want  of  capital  and  of  small  proprietors 
felt  in  the  southof  Ireland  morethan  in  the  north,  192-196 — three  means 
by  which  the  country  can  be  extricated  from  this  effect,  196-198 — in¬ 
security  of  person  and  property  arising  from  the  tendency  to  violence, 
and  resistance  to  law,  l98 — insurrectionary  law  in  the  country, 
199-201 — of  the  towns,  201-210 — provision  made  for  the  support  of 
the  people’s  religion,  210-215 — the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  be 
supported  by  the  State,  216-222 — fund  from  which  the  provision 
for  the  Catholic  church  should  be  made,  222-224 — extent  to  which 
the  endowment  should  be  carried,  224-228 — men  both  in  a  higher 
station  of  life  and  better  educated,  would  thus  be  induced  to  enter  the 
Catholic  church,  229-231 — reform  that  would  be  necessary  in  the 
Ej)iscopal  church,  231 — the  congregational  system  recommended  to  be 
substituted  for  the  territorial,  231-232 — Lord  Morpeth’s  tithe 
bill  of  1835,  233-234 — history  of  the  tithe  question,  235 — complete 
redemption  of  tithes  supported  by  all  parties,  23.5-238 — evil  effects  of 
the  present  mode  of  letting  church  lands,  238-239 — the  presenceof  Irish 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  condemned,  239-240 — surplus  revenue 
of  the  Irish  church  to  be  paid  over  to  the  consolidated  fund,  240 
—value  of  land-revenue  of  the  Irish  chnrch,  240-242 — Education 
Board  one  of  the  best  boons  bestowed  on  the  country,  242 — proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Board,  and  objections  brought  against  it,  242-247 — the 
Board  should  be  incorporated,  247 — commission  appointed  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  tenure  of  land,  248 — effect  of  the 
burden  imposed  by  the  Irish  Stamp  Act,  250-252 — question  of  the 
poor  laws,  252-254 — combination  among  artizans  roost  be  repressed, 
254-255 — increase  of  the  local  magistracy  necessary,  255-257 — aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  lord-lieutenancy  recommended,  257-259 — her  Majesty 
advised  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  Ireland,  259 — Should  there  be  a  par¬ 
liamentary  session  held  in  Dublin  from  time  to  time?  259-260 — 
urgent  necessity  that  legislative  reform  be  not  delayed,  261-266— 
Note  to  this  article,  274. 

Irish  and  French — strong  resemblance  in  their  national  character,  17. 

Irish  Church,  considered  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  population,  210-242 
— See  Ireland. 
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/ron— duty  on,  ftilmuted  into  the  German  Zullverein,  119 — additional 
duty  demanded  by  the  German  mining  interest,  120 — evils  which  will 
result  if  this  is  done,  120,  121 — quantity  of,  admitted  into  the  Ger¬ 
man  States,  121. 


J 

Jasmin — the  hairdresser  of  Agen’s,  poems,  467. 

Juvenile  and  Female  Labour  considered,  130-156. 

L 

Lace-making,  early  age  at  which  children  commence  to  work  at  the  trade, 
143-144 — hours  of  work  most  irregular,  144 — deplorable  con¬ 
sequences  to  health  as  well  as  to  moral  character,  145. 

Language,  common,  of  the  people  studied  by  Redi  before  he  wrote  his 
Bacco  in  Toscana,  4)56 — the  same  steps  taken  by  Alfieri  in  Tuscany, 
456. 

Larchers  translation  of  Herodotus — style  of,  note,  4. 

List's,  Dr  Frederick,  Customs-Union  Newspaper,  105. — See  German 
Zollverein. 

Louis  XVI. — conduct  of,  and  deposition,  291-292. 

M 

Mabinogion,  The,  a  collection  of  tales  translated  from  the  Welsh,  454. 

Macartney  s.  Lord,  embassy  to  China — his  firm  and  decided  conduct,  62. 

Maegregor,  Mr,  care  and  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  the  commercial 
tariffs  issued  by  the  British  Government,  105. 

Mann,  Admiral,  his  disregard  of  orders,  and  the  consequences  which 
followed,  423. 

Marat — his  journal  and  speeches  at  Jacobin  Club,  298 — Girondists  pro¬ 
tested  against  bis  anarchical  and  sanguinary  doctrines,  ib _ stabbed 

by  Charlotte  Corday,  303. 

Marquesas,  Islands — appearance  of  the  inhabitants ;  their  manners  and 
customs,  47-49 — taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  49-50. 

Marriage  in  Germany  regarded  in  rather  a  loose  view,  185-186. 

Marvell,  Andrew — life  of,  by  John  Dove,  68 — sketch  of  his  father,  and 
death  of, 68-69 — Andrew’s  life  at  Cambridge  University,  68-69 — travels 
through  Europe,  70 — Milton’s  estimate  of  his  abilities,  71 — appointed 
tutor  to  Mr  Dutton,  Cromwell’s  nephew,  ib. — became  member  for 
Hull,  72 — close  correspondence  he  maintained  with  his  constituents, 
ib. — his  description  of  the  venality  of  the  Court,  73 — of  Parliament,74 — 
of  Charles  ll.’s  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  74 — misunderstanding  with 
his  colleague.  Colonel  Gilby,  74-75 — his  integrity,  75-76,  102-103 — 
extracts  from  bis  letters  regarding  the  conduct  of  Parliament,  76-79 — 
absence  from  Parliament  and  visit  to  the  Continent,  79-80 — Lord 
'Treasurer  Danby’s  interview  with,  80-81 — controversy  with  Bishop 
Samuel  Parker  in  his  Rehearsal  Transprosed,  81-87 — merits  of  the 
work,  88 — defends  Bishop  Crofts’  pamphlet  entitled  ‘Th^  Naked  Truth, 
&c.,’  89 — his  <  account  of  the  growth  of  Popery  and  arbitrary  go- 


vernment  in  England,’  89-90 — extract  from  his  parody  on  the  speech 
of  Charles  11.,  90-91 — death  of,  91 — his  appearance,  ib. — editions  of 
his  works,  92 — analysis  of  his  character,  his  wit,  92-95 — extracts 
showing  a  few  of  his  pleasantries,  95-97 — poems  of,  98 — extract 
from  his  satire  on  Holland,  99 — Latin  poems,  ib. — oratorical  powers 
never  tested,  99-100 — his  learning  extensive,  100 — style  of  his 
writings,  ih. — good  he  effected  by  his  satire,  101-102 — his  moral 
worth,  high  integrity,  and  patriotism,  103-104 — amiability  in 
private  life,  104. 

Milangis  sur  les  Langues  et  Patois,  454. 

Metal  Wares,  condition  and  position  of  the  shops  in  which  the  work¬ 
people  are  employed,  140-141 — brutal  treatment  of  children  at 
Willenhall,  near  Wolverhampton,  141 — occupation  of  the  grinders, 
142 — moral  state  of  this  class,  142-143. 

Mill,  John  S.  Esq.,  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review  from,  267-271. 

Millinery  and  Dress-making — remarks  on  the  fearful  labour  of  those 
employed  in  London,  145-146 — evidence  quoted,  146-148. 

Michelet’s,  M.,  History  of  France,  1 — his  historical  enquiries  have  placed 
him  in  a  position  peculiarly  his  own,  13 — his  style  of  thought  and 
expression  analysed,  13-16 — deep  erudition  and  extensive  research 
which  all  his  works  display,  16 — considers  the  great  influence  which 
race  has  on  national  character,  17-20 — his  sketch  of  the  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  national  peculiarities  of  each  province  in  France, 
20-21 — depicts  the  moral  and  social  influence  of  the  Papal  Church, 
22-28 — influence  of  the  Crusades  in  extending  Christianity  and  civi¬ 
lization,  28-29 — change  which  took  place  in  the  social  condition  of 
women,  29-30 — spiritual  anarchy  of  the  twelfth  century,  30-33 — rise  of 
the  mendicant  order  of  the  Franciscans,  33-35 — the  influence  which 
money  had  on  government,  36-37 — destruction  of  the  orders  of  the 
Templars,  37-38 — style  of  his  book  criticised,  39. 

Missionaries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  Islands — gratifying  results  of  their 
labours,  51-52. 

Mountain,  political  party  in  France,  justly  charged  with  death  of  Louis, 
296-297 — Barfere  sides  with  them,  ib. — their  chiefs  had  great  audacity, 
activity,  and  determination,  298 — the  Convention  against  them,  but 
the  mol),  clubs,  and  municipal  government  of  Peris  on  their  side,  ib. 
— awe  Harare  by  their  vigour  and  determination,  302 — connexion 
with  Robespierre,  303 — exact  pledges  of  Barfere,  which  completely 
secures  them  against  his  apostasy,  305 — Fouche  and  Tallien  con¬ 
spicuous  among  their  chiefs,  324 — violent  policy  of,  346. 

Mure,  Colonel,  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Review  from — on  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Parthenon,  271-274. 

N 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  conduct  towards  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  reviewed, 
510,  518. 

Nelson's,  Lord,  respect  for  Earl  St  Vincent,  407-1-their  first  acquain- 
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tcince,422 — is  selected  by  the  Earl  for  an  honourable  and  important  duty, 
429 — and  congratulated  by  him  on  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  430 — his  loss 
deeply  deplored  by  the  Earl,  444, 

Nicholas  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  noble  presence  and  personal  quali¬ 
ties,  857 — his  manner  of  suppressing  the  revolt  at  his  accession,  339 
—his  opinion  of  representative  governments,  359 — has  given,  and 
is  giving  large  instruction  to  the  Russian  people,  382 — tremendous 
responsibilities  of  his  position,  16 — bis  personal  character  and  con¬ 
duct,  383 — his  eff()rts  to  improve  his  people,  386 — his  abhorrence  of 
constitutional  government,  and  consequent  political  conduct,  ib. 

Niebuhrs  researches — estimation  they  are  held  in  in  Great  Britain,  2 — 
has  rendered  intelligible  the  civic  life  of  the  Roman  people,  14. 


O 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  power  he  exercises  over  the  Irish  people,  190 — 
speech  on  the  combination  laws,  199-210 — evidence  on  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  217-222. 

Oahu  (^Owyhee) — condition  of  the  island  in  its  people,  manners,  edu¬ 
cation,  &c.,  42-44 — ceded  to  the  British,  44 — but  not  recognised  by 
the  home  government,  4.')-46. 

Oleron — dreary  island  in  Bay  of  Biscay,  place  of  Barire's  confinement, 
330. 

Orde,  Admiral  Sir  John,  his  insubordination,  and  treatment  by  Lord  St 
Vincent,  429. 

Oalram,  Major,  return  from  Bombay  to  Sukkur,  and  welcome  by  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  321,  324. 


P 

Pacific  Ocean — proceedings  of  the  French  in,  42-67. 

Panama^  Isthmus  of — various  projects  mooted  to  have  canals  and  rail¬ 
ways  across  it,  39-61. 

Papal  Church — views  which  M.  Michelet  take8,in  his  History  of  France, 
of  its  moral  and  social  influence.  22 — not  always  the  base  and  tyran¬ 
nical  hierarchy  which  it  ultimately  became,  ib. — was  a  beneficent 
institution,  and  the  only  means  which  reclaimed  Europe  from  bar¬ 
barism,  22-23 — evils  which  resulted  from  their  oig^anized  and  cor¬ 
porate  institutions,  23 — in  the  middle  ages  the  church  was  worthy  of 
the  power  it  possessed,  ib. — social  improvements  it  effected,  24— 
eminently  democratic  in  its  institutions,  24-25 — necessity  at  that 
period  of  its  having  a  government  of  its  own  to  maintain  an  indepen¬ 
dent  moral  authority,  25 — were  the  Popes  always  wrong  in  their 
disputes  with  emperors  and  kings  ?  ib. — contest  with  the  State,  and 
reform  in  the  church  in  Gregory  the  Seventh’s  pontificate,  26 _ pro¬ 

tracted  dispute  with  the  secular  powers  about  investitures  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  prelates,  26-27 — its  claim  of  exemption  from  secular  jurisdic- 
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tion,  27 — dependent  state  It  was  at  last  reduced  to,  27-28 — spiritual 
anarchy  of  the  twelfth  century,  30-33 — rise  of  the  mendicant  orders 
— the  Franciscans,  33-35. 

Parker,  Bishop  Samuel — character  of,  81-82 — intolerant  and  extrava¬ 
gant  propositions  he  laid  down,  83 — bis  controversy  with  Andrew 
Marvell,  85-88. 

Parliament,  British — profligacy  of,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  74,  and 
77-78 — members  of,  formerly  paid  by  their  constituents  76-77. 

Pitcahn  Island  (Society  Islands) — innocence  and  morality  of  the  inha- 
lulants,  66-67. 

Pomare,  Queen  of  Tahiti — conduct  of  the  French  authorities  to,  52-54 
— her  letter  to  Queen  Victoria,  54-55 — amiable  conduct  of,  63. 

Poor  Laws  in  Ireland  has  repressed  mendicity,  252-254. 

Postons',  Captain,  personal  observations  on  Sindh,  476. — See  Scinde. 

Prescott,  General,  his  peevish  treatment  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  420. 

,  Provincialisms  of  the  European  languages,  454 — the  Aretinne  dialect 
of  Eastern  Tuscany,  456 — Venetian  dialect  considered  by  Goldoni 
and  other  writers  as  the  sweetest  and  most  graceful  of  all  the  Italian 
dialects,  456-458 — Pugliese  or  Neapolitan  dialect  universally  used 
in  the  states  of  Naples,  458-461 — Sicilian  language,  461-462 — lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Capitol,  462-463 — ancient  German  dialect,  the  language 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sette  Comuni,  463 — dialects  of  France, 
463-470 — Catalan  language,  467-470 — dialects  in  use  in  Britain, 
470-473 — Welsh  language  is  not  spoken  now  with  purity,  473-475. 

Prussia — its  policy  in  joining  the  German  Zollverein,  109-112 — its 
duties  on  British  goods,  110-113-114. — See  German  Zollverein. 

Pugliese  dialect  of  the  states  of  Naples,  458-460 — books  written  in  that 
dialect,  460,  461. 


R 

Race — influence  of,  in  the  production  of  national  character,  17-20. 

Railways  in  Germany — 120. 

Rarotonga  Island — high  state  of  civilization  it  is  In,  65. 

Redi  studied  the  oral  language  of  the  common  people  before  he  wrote 
his  Bacco  in  Toscana,  456. 

Revolutionary  tribunal  of  France,  its  dreadful  havoc  of  human  victims, 
323. 

Robespierre — character  of  life,  277 — the  fair  part  he  acted  towards  Marie 
Antoinette,  281— regaled  by  Barere  and  others  in  a  tavern  on  the 
day  on  which  the  Queen  was  beheaded,  306-309 — Charlotte  Corday 
attempts  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  318— suspicions  thereby 
excited,  ib. — proposed  the  decree,  adopted  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
that  the  accused  should  be  convicted  without  hearing  a  single  witness, 
323 — attack  on  him  through  Catharine  Tbeot,  its  influence,  ib. — ceased 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  sovereign  committee,  ib. — his  execution, 
ib. — after  bis  death,  revolutionary  tribunal  suspended,  ib. — and  friends 
of  House  of  Bourbon  not  only  avowed  their  opinions,  but  actually 
took  arms,  332. 
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Poland,  wife  of,  lier  masculine  courage  and  force  of  thought,  293 — 
met  the  scaffold  with  a  spirit  as  heroic  as  any  of  its  victims,  309. 

Roman  Catholic,  Priesthood  of — manner  in  which  they  are  supported, 
210-215 — their  endowment  by  Government  considered,  216>222 — 
fund  from  which  such  a  provision  could  be  made,  222-224 — the  extent 
to  which  the  endowment  should  be  carried,  224-228 — men  of  a  higher 
grade  of  life  should  be  induced  to  become  clergymen,  229-321. 

Romans — their  civic  life  rendered  intelligible  by  the  writings  of  Nie¬ 
buhr,  14. 

Russia,  in  1839 — character  of  its  civilization,  355-364 — variety  and 
diversity  of  races,  manners,  religion,  and  tone  of  thought  in  Russia, 
358 — society  centred  in  the  court,  360 — society  at  Moscow,  363 — 
Russia’s  relation  to  the  East,  and  its  advanced  post,  368 — nature  of 
her  government,  369 — its  oriental  character,  369 — her  nobility  the 
creature  of  the  Imperial  will,  371 — Tchinn,  or  the  military  organiza¬ 
tion  of  society  an  invention  of  Peter  the  Great,  371  —  power, 
the  voice  of  God  in  the  minds  of  the  Russians,  and  all  other 
orientals,  372 — resignation,  their  character,  ib. — corporal  punishment 
universally  practised,  373 — duelling,  a  military  as  well  as  civil 
offence,  in  the  Russian  army,  374— universal  good  manners  of  the 
Russians,  and  tone  of  good  society  in  Russia,  ib. — prevalent  dupli¬ 
city  and  dishonour,  375 — extortion  and  theft,  general  habits,  376 — 
personal  beauty  of  the  people,  377 — their  habits  of  daily  life,  ib. — 
contrast  between  the  original  Sclavonian  character  and  that  of  the 
modern  Russians,  379 — absolute  despotism  of  the  Czar,  380 — the 
aristocracy  of  Russia,  their  extreme  servility,  381 — falsehood  and 
hypocrisy  pervades  the  administration  of  the  public  service,  384 — bad 
character  and  frivolity  of  the  aristocracy,  389 — their  amusements,  ib. 
— See  Nicholas,  Emperor. 

Russie,  La,  en  1839,  par  le  Marquis  de  Custine,  351 — character  of  the 
work,  352. 


S 

Salopia  Antiqua,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  454. 

Sandwich  Islands,  present  state  of,  40-47. — See  Tahiti. 

Satire — benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  well-directed,  101-102. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  his  early  and  favourable  notice  of  Jervis — his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Canadian  expedition,  412. 

Scinde,  conquest  of,  476— position  of  the  country,  476-477 — classes 
which  inhabit  it,  477 — their  form  of  government,  478 — relation  of 
the  Ameers  with  Great  Britain  up  to  1843,  479-482 — arrival  of 
Lord  Ellenborougli  as  governor-general ;  charges  he  makes  against 
the  Ameers,  482-486 — nature  of  the  “revised  treaty,”  486-492 — 
what  were  the  grounds  for  enforcing  the  serious  demands  on  the 
Ameers?  492-507 — operations  of  the  British  army  under  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  507-510 — conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  the  Ameers  re¬ 
viewed,  510-518 — peaceable  conduct  of  the  Ameers,  518-521 — return 
of  Major  Outram  to  Sukkur,  and  anxiety  of  the  Ameers  that  he 
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might  be  mediator,  521 — proceedings  prior  to  the  battle  of  Meeanee, 
522-524 — consideration  of  Lord  Ellenborough’s  policy,  which  led  to 
the  imposition  of  the  revised  treaty,  and  the  annexation  of  Scinde, 
524-536 — general  result  of  the  examination,  536— .what  is  the  value 
of  the  possession  to  the  Indian  empire  ?  537-544. 

Sheffield — moral  ignorance  and  depravity  of  those  employed  in  the  metal 
trades  in,  143. 

Sicilian  language,  461 — lays  of  Manfred  the  elder,  461-462 — Idyls  of 
the  Abbate  Meli,  462. 

Slave  Trade — Bandinel’s  history  of,  396 — accuracy  with  which  it 
has  been  drawn  up,  397 — origin  of  the  trade  due  to  Portugal,  397 — 
colonization  of  the  West  Indies  by  the  Spaniards,  398 — early  hatred 
of  the  English  to  the  traffic,  398-399 — the  trade  at  last  taken  up  by 
the  English,  399-400 — the  Assiento  contract,  400 — denounced  at  a 
very  early  period  in  England,  400 — decision  in  regard  to  the  slave 
Somerset,  401 — ,Mr  Pitt’s  resolution  in  1788,  401 — abolition 
struggles,  403 — prohibited  by  Denmark  and  the  United  States, 
ib.  —  abolished  among  British  subjects,  ib.  —  the  withdrawal  of 
Great  Britain  has  increased  the  miseries  arising  from  it,  403-404 
— indifference  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  abolition,  404 — the  con¬ 
traband  trade  is  now  yearly  diminishing,  404-405 — emancipation  of 
all  slaves  throughout  the  British  dominions,  405 — couduct  of  the 
colonists,  ib. — condition  of  the  slaves  before  the  emancipation,  406. 

Somerset,  Negro,  decision  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  his  case, 
settled  that  no  one  could  be  a  slave  in  England,  401. 

Spinello,  Matteo,  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  style,  458,  459. 

Spy  system  of  Bonaparte  detailed,  338-340. 

St  Vincent,  Admiral,  the  instructor  of  the  most  eminent  officers  of  his 
time,  407 — the  materials  for  his  memoirs  ;  his  two  biographers,  408 
— his  own  narrative  of  his  early  history,  409 — bis  limited  means  and 
noble  endurance  of  privations,  411 — he  becomes  a  lieutenant,  ib.— 
is  favourably  singled  out  by  Captain  Saunders,  commands  a  ship  for 
the  first  time,  and  engages  a  vessel  much  superior  to  his  own,  412 
—joins  the  Canadian  expedition,  ib. — parts  with  bis  friend  General 
Wolfe,  413 — his  noble  behaviour  to  two  slaves  while  at  Genoa,  ib. — 
conveys  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  Italy  in  the  Alarm  frigate,  414 — 
bis  tour  through  Europe  with  Captain  Barrington,  415 — appointment 
to  the  Foudroyant,  ib — his  brilliant  chase  and  capture  of  the  Pegase, 
416 — is  made  knight-commander  of  the  Bath,  417 — bis  able  convoy 
of  supplies  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  ib. — is  returned  to  parliament; 
his  politics,4l8— maderear-admiral,ti. — his  maxim  for  promotion,  419 
—bis  command  of  the  West  India  expedition,  and  its  successful  termina¬ 
tion,  ib. — his  characteristic  treatment  of  Captain  Faulknor,  421 — ap- 


the  battle  of  St  Vincent,  424 — is  rewarded  with  a  pension  and  a 
peerage,  425 — bis  prompt  and  decided  treatment  of  the  mutiny  at 
Cadiz,  427— bis  choice  of  Nelson,  429— conduct  to  Sir  John  Orde, 
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429 — bis  decision  and  energy  while  suffering  frotn  illness,  430 — 
becomes  worse,  and  returns  to  England,  ih. — recovers,  and  is 
appointed  to  the  Channel  fleet,  431 — introduces  and  enforces  a  strict 
system  of  discipline,  432 — anecdotes  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  433 — 
though  a  stern  disciplinarian,  considerate  and  kind-hearted,  434 
— his  noble  treatment  of  Lieutenant  Coghlan,  ib. — and  of  Captain 
Wilmot’s  nephew,  435 — his  behaviour  to  a  favourite  seaman,  436 — 
to  a  deserving  commander,  ib. — his  munificent  liberality,  437 — his 
opinion  of  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  438 — his  own  elevation  to 
that  rank,  ib. — bis  estimate  of  the  qualifications  necessary  in  First 
Lords,  439 — his  own  uniform  courtesy,  ib. — resolves  to  reform 
abuses,  441 — and  does  it,  442 — close  of  his  administration,  and  cause 
of  its  unpopularity,  ib — Lord  Howick’s  appreciation  and  adoption 
of  bis  principles,  443 — Lord  St  Vincent’s  correspondence  invariably 
clear,  kind,  and  courteous,  t6,— appointed  a  second  time  to  the 
Channel  fleet,  444 — resigns  his  command  on  a  change  of  ministry, 
and  comes  on  shore,  ib. — his  opinion  of  Clerk’s  Tactics,  445 — charac¬ 
teristic  interview'  with  the  king,  ib. — retires  into  private  life,  446 — 
his  defence  of  slavery,  and  advocacy  of  Catholic  emancipation,  ib. — 
generous  and  charitable  to  profusion,  447 — is  bereaved  of  his  lady, 
448 — his  desire  for  the  garter,  449 — visits  the  south  of  France,  ib. 
— receives  further  marks  of  distinction,  ib. — is  present  at  the  royal 
embarkation  of  George  IV.,  450 — bis  decline  and  death,  ib. — synopsis 
of  the  Earl’s  character  and  service,  451 — general  estimate  of  Mr 
Tucker’s  work,  453. 

St  Vincent,  battle  of,  424 — the  undaunted  deportment  of  Sir  John 
Jervis,  ib. — bis  appreciation  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood’s  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  day,  425 — he  takes  his  title  from  the  scene  of  the  en¬ 
gagement,  ib. 

Steam — changes  wrought  by  it;  its  modification  of  naval  warfare,  421. 

T 

Tahiti  Island — Lord  Lansdowne’s  remarks  on  the  occupation  of,  by  the 
French,  50-51 — proceedings  of  the  French;  harsh  conduct  to  Queen 
Pomare,  52-55 — of  no  importance  either  in  a  commercial  or  political 
point  of  view,  56-57 — amiable  character  of  Queen  Ppmare,  63 — its 
inhabitants  are  an  affectionate,  faithful,  and  cheerful  race  of  beings, 
63 — anecdote  of  Peggy  Stewart,  daughter  to  one  of  the  chiefs,  64. 
Tariff  of  the  German  Customs-Union,  105. — See  German  Zoll- 
verein. 

Templars— order  of  the,  destruction  of,  37 — accused  in  one  of  their 
ceremonies  of  denying  and  spitting  in  mockery  on  the  cross,  37-38. 
Tenure  of  I^and  in  Ireland,  248-250 — burden  imposed  by  the  new  Irish 
Stamp  Act,  250-252. 

Thierry,  M.  Augustin,  the  profound  learning  and  historical  researches  of, 
characterised,  8-9. 

Thompsons,  Captain,  edition  of  Andrew  Marvell’s  Works,  92. 

Tithes,  the  purcluse  of,  in  Ireland  considered,  233-238, 


Tucker,  Mr,  his  advantages  as  a  biographer  of  Lord  St  Vincent,  408— 
his  needless  delicacy  in  suppressing  names,  435 — his  work  free  from 
exaggeration,  but  its  execution  far  from  faultless,  453. 

Turners  History  of  England — has  been  of  great  importance  to  French 
historians,  3. 

V 

Velly,  Abbs — specimen  of,  to  exemplify  his  style,  note,  4-5. 

Venetian  Dialect — considered  the  richest  of  all  the  Italian  dialects, 
456-458. 

Vergniaud,  a  Girondist,  unequaled  in  parliamentary  eloquence  by  any 
Frenchman  of  his  day,  294 — his  speeches  still  read  with  mournful 
admiration,  ib — read  the  result  of  the  roll-  call  that  Louis  was  to 
suffer  death,  297 — delegates  appear  at  bar  of  the.  Convention,  and  de¬ 
mand  his  expulsion,  302 — consequences  thereof,  ib. — Barere  moved 
his  impeachment,  305 — pronounced  guilty,  308— his  execution  a  sad 
day  in  history  of  the  Revolution,  ib. 

W 

Welsh  Language — state  of,  at  the  present  time,  473-474. 

Wheat,  duty  on,  in  1842  and  1843,  123. 

Wit — analysis  of,  in  connexion  with  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  93-94 
— benefits  which  may  be  derived  from,  well-directed,  101-102. 

Wolfe,  General,  his  intimacy  with  Jervis,  412 — their  last  interview, 
413. 

Women,  education  of,  among  the  working  classes  fearfully  neglected, 
154— ignorance  of  house  management  among,  ib. — necessity  of 
household  economy  being  regularly  taught  them,  155. 

Women — M.  Michelet’s  views  on  the  change  in  the  social  condition  of, 
29-30. 

Woollen  Manufactures — duty  levied  on,  by  the  German  Zullverein, 

118-119. 

Working  Classes — want  of  education  and  want  of  employment  at  the 
the  root  of  all  their  evils,  151,  153 — early  employment  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  153 — want  of  household  economy  in  the  wife  another  great 
cause  of  their  misery,  154. 


Z 

Zollverein,  German,  105-129. — See  German  ZoUverein. 
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